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DISSERTATION. 


ON n 


% 


Wien LANGUAGE. 


E S CIRE quid antequam natus is 


acciderit, id elt , ſemper eſſe puerum, 
ſays Cicero; and it is a ſaying 
that, if duly attended to, and 


15 ſuffered to have it's natural influence upon the 


mind, it will awaken a man's curioſit y, TTY 
ſpur him on in his reſearches into Antiquity, 
while either Hiſtory leads the way, or proba: heh 
Hh Conjefture len! it's n clew. | 


And fince we find thitt the way to | diy => 


generally by words, our firſt object in the pur- : 
ſuit ought to be the acquiſition of Language, i | 
which to Britons eſpecially muſt be the ancient 
Brit iſh or Wel Ih, as being not only the original 
Language of this Iſland, but alſo the oldeſt, or, 
at leaſt, one of the oldeſt living Languages in 
the World. But leſt what I have thus curſorily 


advanced 


— 8 "ING" ſhould be conteſted by any one; on be 
- looked upon as a groundleſs aſſertion, I ſhall 
proceed by regular ſteps to inveſtigate the An- 

tiquity of the Combro-Britiſh or Welſh Language, 
2 and not abſurdly expect that an Tþſe dixit ſhould 
any where paſs for a proof or demonſtrati- 
on. And the firſt ſtep in this Inveſtigation 
mall be a critical enquiry into the Etymology 
of the term, name or appellation, whereby this - 
| Language is expreſſed or denoted, firft, by it's 
original Proprietors the Cambro-Britons; and, 
fecondh, by the Engliſh at this day, as tranſmit- | 


ted to them from their Saxon Anceſtors, 


| The Laces 88 3 the Nan of Wales, 


call their Language Cymra-eg, i. e. the Language 
of the Cymry. Now Cymry, or (as it ought to 
be written according to the moſt approved-Or- 


thography) Cymmry is che plural of Cymmro, a 


word compounded of the Cambro-Britiſh On ; 


( fignifying g. firſt, primitive, original, &c.) and 
* (4.8... region or country). And leſt any 
one e ſhould. think this a forced derivation on ac- : 
count of the change of the letters n-b into M-M, 5 
let. it be obſerved that, according to the genius 


of 


4 X 1 s 2 A 
4 - 306 
4 7 * 
F * ? 1 
5 9 - 


of this Language, I Cyn in compoſion change 
n into the Liquid of the word following; thus, 


(the original matrix or producer, 2. e. 


native country) from Cyn and Bru ; Cym-mrodor« | 


ion (the Aborigines or firſt inhabitants of a 
country) from Cyn and Brodorion, ſing. Brodo? 3 


Vet it muſt not be diſſembled that Cym-mru 
might with (at leaſt) equal propriety be written, . 
ns fru; ; and Cym-mrodorion, Cyn-frodorion (the 

＋i in both being ſounded like the v Engliſh) ; 
and probably the ancient pronunciation correſ- 
> ponded with ths. laſt mode. of ſpelling : but 
What gave riſe to this Orthography, that pre- 
ails at preſent, might be this; namely, that 
our Anceſtors the Cambro-Britons made ufe of 
m and-b promiſcuouſly to expreſs the modern 
ſound of f Welſh, or v Engliſh, as hath been 
inconteſtably ſhewn by the learned and inge- 
nous Mr. Edward Lud in his Archeologia Bri- 
zannica, p. 226, and 228; ſo that thoſe letters 
had then two ſounds each allotted them, viz, 
their preſent univerſal ſound, and that particu 
lar one above-mentioned. Thus, Cym-mru, it is 


evt 


or r Oyn-bru, chongh — as 13 uritten, „ 
according to the preſent mode of ſpelling, n- * 
Fru; but when, by the improvement of Ortho- 
graphy, mand h came to be uſed only to expreſs. 
their modern, univerſal,” and unvaried ſepa · 
rate ſounds, the n in Cyn- was changed, Eupho- 
nic gratia, into m, and On- mru or Cyn-bru came 
to be ſpelt, as at preſent, Cym-mru (Cym' ry) or 
1 Cymbru, the traces of which laſt mode i is not 
obſcureh diſcovered in Cambria (the Latin 


name of Wales); in Cumbria (the Latin name of 


48997 1 
8 


. K ˙¹1 ARS 4 1% Ora gta ä — — 
9 * ** i 
* 


—— — 


r 


Cumberland), where a branch · of the Anrient 55 
Britons maintain d their ground, and were. go- 
verned by Princes of their own till the 8th, . 
Century; in Cimb7i, the ancient inhabitants of 
Jutland and Ho Mein; in Cantabria (Cynta-bru), 
the country of the Cantabri, an ancient people 
of ale bordering oi on the * of Biſcay; Sc. : 


Cym-mry then TY as it is written at preſent, 7 
m vy) can ſignify nothing elſe, at leaſt in my 
opinion, but the Aborigines or Indigene (firſt in- 
habitants or natives) of a country; which mean- 
ing of the word ſeems to be implied, and allud- 


= ü +2 
' . 
el to, in Cæſar's deſcription of Britain, when lle 


196 Britannit pars interior ab iis incolitur, | 


Tes 'natos in Tnfula ibſa, 4 550 "FIG 
= dicunt: J. 60 The inner part of ww. 


ritain is inha- 
| bited by ſuch As are recorded by tradition 


: to be originally produced i in the Iſland.” 


* the above-given (which, 1 think, will ad- 
mit of no diſpute) be admitted as che true 5 
meaning of the word Con Ty, the inference will 8 
Def atural; ; namely, that Cymra-eg (the ancient 
1 Britiſh) is the eee of rhis Iſland 
an e V 
[3 now proceed to trace out the ae 
and enquire into the ſignification, 0 of the word 
Welſh, the term whereby the Engliſh of our 
1 days, as alſo their Saxon Anceſtors did before 
| them, expreſs the Cambro-Britiſh Language. 
weit is derived from Wales, and this again 


(it we believe an old ſtory quoted by Sir Henry 
| Spelman) from Guala, daughter to Cadwaladr the 
let king of the Britains, and wife to Ina king 
of the Saxons, who began his reign A. D. 689. 

No, ſays Dr. Brady (who quotes this ſtory in 
order to confute it), * Wales never had it's name 
157 B from 


1 1 8 
from her, but from the Saxon, Wealh, which 
ſignifies 2 Stranger ; and both the Britains 

and their language being ſtrange to the My : 
* called them Wealhs, or ach &. . 


The Doftor, it muſt he 3 bath ſufficiently 
diſauthorized the ſtory of Guala, and conſequent- 5 
hy, deſtroy d the foundation of the Etymology 
of ales founded there- upon; nor, indeed, did 
it require any uncommon abilities to diſcover 
che falſchood, and expoſe the futility of a Le- 
gend, that had in it ſo many evident marks of 
fiction. But let us examine whether he hath 
been equally ſucceſsful in eſtabliſhing what he 
Hath thought proper to ſubſtitute in it's ſtead, 
Is it at all probable that the Saxons ſhould be 
ſo little acquainted with, ſhould have ſo forgot- 
ten the Britons, by whom they had at firſt _ 
called in as auxiliaries, and with whom they 
had afterwards had daily ſtruggles for victory 
and empire for Centuries together ;---- is it at 
all probable, I ſay, that the Saxons ſhould have 
ſo forgotten them after all this, as to call them 
| Str angers in their own country ? as to call them 
aliens, as it were, in their own houſes ?---It can- 
TC rf not 


EY Enn 
not be. It is true, Dr. Brady i is not ſingular | | 
m his Derivation of Wales; for the learned Wot- 


ton hath, in effect, advanced the ſame doctrine. 


His words are theſe --- © Populus Hic, cujus leges 
exhibemus, feipfos Wallos nunguam appellabant. 


Cambros (Cymry) fe ab omni memoria vocabant 5 - 


et etiamnum vocant. Lingua ſua Cym raeg ( Cam- 
brica) ab incolis appellatur. Nos Seiſon (Saxones) 
vocant, et Linguam Anglicanam Seiſneg (Saxoni- 
cam). Angli illos Wyliſce (Wallos) i. e. Peregrinos 
vocabant ab Ina regis lenporibus ad noftra uſſue 


ſecula; feque ipſes indigenas regionis s fue fuſe ex Uh 1 


timabant, feftquam Britannos veteres in regionem, 
que à nobis Wallia vocatur, detruſiſſent. ” In Eng- 
liſh thus „This People, whoſe laws we offer 
| to public view, never call'd themſelves Welſh. 
They always did, and ſill do, call themſelves 
Cymry. Their language the inhabitants ayle 
: Cymraeg. They call us Seiſon (Saxons), and 
2 the Engliſh Tongue Seiſneg (the Saxon). The 
Engl ih ever ſince the time of king Ina have 
called them Wyliſce (Welſh) i. e. Strangers; and 
reckoned themſelves the natives of their country, 
after they drove the ancient Britons into the 


country, which is by us called ales. 


. 
Vet neither of theſe learned men were the ori · 
ginal Authors of this etymological ſtroke of Cri- 
ticiſm, for we find Sir Ed. Cole, in his Comment 
upon Littleton, diſplaying his ſkill in Etymology 
a5 follows ; --- * Wallin cometh of the Saxon 
word Wealth, which ſignifieth Peregrinus or Ex- 
terus, for the Saxons fo called them; be- 
cauſe, in troth, they were Strangers to dem: . 
being the remains of the old and ancient Bri- 


lains, 2 wite and warlike 8 - 


When an Author of note happens to advance | 
any thing plauſible and ſpecious 1 upon an intri- 
_ cate ſubject, we may often obſerve the ſame 
8 copied even by the learned and i ingeni- 
ous; and thus ſuffered to paſs unexamined, 
without either doubt or contradiction for years, 
nay ſometimes for ages; till ſome hardy Critic 
ariſes, who, diſtaining ſervilely to tread i in the 
ſteps of others, and to be led blind-fold i in the 
 trammels of Authority, examines with is own 
eyes every ſtep he takes, and at laſt diſcovers, 
-and daringly ſtrikes out into a a new and better 
path; then every body is amazed at it's not 
having been diſcovered ſooner, And with this, 

and 


E 
and no other remark I was once more chan | 
half-refolved to difrnils the Great Names quoted | 
7 above. But it occurring to me at the very in- 
ſtant that the celebrated Tuliefin hath Wallia in 
a Poem of a prophetic caft, written about 1 50 
2 years before the beginning of the reign of king 


Os could not ing with W not to in- 
ſert the Paſſage : | 3 


8 Eu Ner a folant, 
Eu hiaith a gadwant, 
Eu tir a gollant, 
Ond gwyllt Wellia. 


Thus tranſlated into 1 by Dr. W 
 Uſque laudabunt Dominum creantem, 
Uſque ſervabunt idioma linguæ, 


Arvaque amittent ſua cuntta, preter | 
| Wallicar rura. 


And thus puraphraltically OY in E „ i 

| by J. N. . 

Still mall they chant their great Creator's praiſe; J 

Still, ſtill retain their language and their lays; 

But nought preſerve of all their wide . 
Save Wallig's wild uncultivated plains. 


Hence, 
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Hence, I preſume, it 1s evident that Wales 


0 Latin, Walka) was not fo named fr 0 m G uala; 
for it is not pretended that ſhe was born till 
many years after this Poem was written, Nor 


is it leſs clear that it is not derived from Wealk 5 
(a Stranger); ; for, not to inſiſt upon what Ver- 


_ fiegan lays, namely, that F remetling in the old Z 
Saxon tongue is the only word for Stranger ; not 
to inſiſt upon this, I ſay, it 1s entirely incredible 
that the Saxons ſhould become ſo totally un- 
acquainted with the Britons in the ſpace of 90 
years, as to have no other name but Strangers 
to expreſs them by, though they had fought 
under their banners, and received pay from 


them for the firſt ten of the ninety ; and, after 
they had projected the deſign of becoming their 


| maſters, had been obliged to meaſure ſwords 
with them every day. | 


"Having advanced thus far in ſapping the 
foundation of the air-built opinions of others, 
I ſhall now praceed to eſtabliſh my own; nor 
is it, I confeſs, altogether my own, for Ver- 
Jegan and Rapin have eſpouſed the ſame in ſub- 


Nance before. And it is this, That Walla 


1 
is derived from Gallia, and the Engliſh Wales 
from the French Calles or Gauls (a people or na- 


tion of the ancient Celtæ called by the Romans 


5 by Cornugaules. Whence, 1 think, | it may he 
fairly inferred that Wallifh and Gallih, otherwiſe 


: mentaries, where we are told that the Britons 


Galli); that the Saxons gave the Britons the name _ 
of Walliſi or Walls (by contraction Walſh or 
Welſh), i i. e. Gauls, judging them to be of Gauliſt 
extraction; that Walliſi is the Saxon or German 
5 mode of writing and pronouncingGauliſh orGallifh 
(in F rench Caulois) by changing the G and Gu 
of the French (and Latin) into N, which is com- 
monly done, as may be obſerved in Mar (an- 
ciently Warre) for the French Guerre, Ward for 
- Garde, Wardain (now Warden, for Gardien, Kc: 
and it is well known that French authors expreſs 
our Wales by Caules, and Cornwal (Cornwales) 


Gaules and Walles, have one and the ſame ſigni- 

cation: and that the ancient inhabitants of this 
Iſland were originally the ſame people with 
5 thoſe of ancient Gaul (now F rance ); which ſeems 
to be ſuthciently confirmed by Ceſar i in his Com- 


and Gauls differed not much i in their manners: 
and cuftoms ; but more expreſsly by Tacitus in 
We. a oy ce his 


£46 J 
his Life of Agritola, who tells us that che two 
nations differed: not much in their Language. 
This difference conſiſted i in dialect only, I ſup- 
poſe; and this, probably, was no more than what 

there is at this day between the a of 

Arlt. ales and South-Wales, Tay 4 


It is evident from the critical obſervations of 
our learned Camden, and of the great Bockart | 
among the French, that the moſt ancient names 8 
.of cities, towns, rivers, mountains, Sc. in ſeve. 


99 ral parts of F. rance, and every where 1 in Great- 


Britain, are naturally, and without the leaſt 
ſtraining, reſolved or analyzed into Cant! 
Britiſh (i. e. Welſh) etymons that are admirably | 
expreſſive of the reaſon of the appellation; 
which to me is a concluſive argument that they | 
received their names from this | Language. For 
inſtance: Uxellodunum (a town of Guyenne in 
France), from the Celtic or Ancient Britiſh Uchet 
i. e. High, and Din or dun i. e. a city or town ; 
and the ſituation of the town, which is upon an 
eminence; affords the ſtrongeſt preſumption | 
that the given etymology is the true one. Ax- 
| elodunum (now nnn ow 
i 0 bane the ſame derivation, 


M EI 


5 7 1 

NMaridunum, or las it is found in ſome copies 
of Antonine's Itinerary) Muridunum (in Wel lf 
"IM Myrddin) is derived from Myr and Din, 4 · d. 
: Sea-ton. cebennæ (high-ridged mountains in 

| France, now Cevennes), from the Cambro-Brit- 


iſh, Cefn (pl. ceſnau), the ridge of a mountain. 
Arar (a river of France, now la Saone), from 
the Cambro-Bril ifh, Araf, Slow; ; and nothing 
can be more expreſſive of it's property, for it's 
1 courſe i is fo ſlow that 1 it can hardly be diſcerned ; 
which hath given it the epithets, lentus, ſegnis 


1 Pigerrimus, dubitans quo  curſus agat, &c. which 


ve meet with in reading the Latin poets. Let 


| theſe few ſuffice at preſent ; though, if it was 


neceſſary, a great many ſimilar examples might 


3 be en 


4 flatter myſelf that enough hath been ſay'd to 
convince all that are open to conviction, that 


the ancient Britiſh language (now called Welſh) 


was one and the fame i in the main with that of 5 

ancient Gaul, now France. My Buſineſs now 
call be to trace it higher ſtill; and that may 
be eaſily done, if the extenſive learning and eri- 

ical she of Biſhop Walton, who quotes Box- 


C 3 Lornius 


18 J 
hornius for his authority, will be allowed to have 
ſufficient weight, and to be deciſive in the dif- 


Pute. Writing of languages in his Proleg. in Bibl. 
Polyglot. I. S. 14. the Biſhop hath theſe words, 
Quedam tamen inter. linguas nobis cognitas quaſe 
cardinales, e quibus multe alice pullularunt, a doc- 
las recenſentur; 3 —— Tartarica que longe per Sep- 
tentrionem vagatur, ad quam mullæ Europæorum 
el Aſiaticorum lingua antique referende, fr Box- 
hornio credendum, ut antiqua Gallica, et Britan- 
nica, cujus reliquie adhuc in Wallia manent. 
Which may be Engliſhed thus ; --- © Some 
however of the languages that we are acquaint- 
ed with are reckoned by the learned as cardinal, 
out of which many others are ſprung ; for in- 
ſtance, the Tartarian which is of vaſt extent in 
the North, to which many of the ancient lan- 
guages of Europe and Afia are to be referred, 
if we may beheve Boxhornius, as the ancient 
: Gauliſh, and the Britiſh, the remains of which 
are ſtill extant in Wales.” But I am by no means 
diſpoſed to acquieſce in any thing vague and in- 
determinate upon the point, and therefore ſhall. 
proceed in the purſuit till I meet with ſome- 
thing explicit and condhubye, It would be an 


INES & argument 


DOTS os en; bw, 0 es 

argument of inſenſibility to the merit, as well 
as ingratitude to the memory, of that Oracle 
of the Britiſh language the learned Dr. Davies, 
not to pay a reſpettful attention to his ſenti- 
ments on this article. And they are theſe, as 
delivered by him in his Ad Leflorem Prefatio 
before his Dictionary: « Nos noſtram inter 
matrices Europa „ multis fuſfraguntibus, 


_ » Tefragante nemine, numeramus; j longe antiquiſ- 


ſimam eſe dicimus, ut et Camdenus; Aboriginum 
Fujus Infule linguam fuiſſe non dubitamus, &c.” 


Engliſhed as follows, Our language we reckon 
1 among the mother - tongues of Europe, having | 
many ſuffrages for this our opinion, without a 
5 ſingle one againſt it ; we affirm it to be by far 


the moſt ancient, as Camden alſo does ; we make 


no doubt of it's having been the language of 
bhe firſt inhabitants of this Iſland, &c.” Here 


we may oblerve, that Dr. Dawes pretends not 
to any further diſcovery, than that the ancient 
Britiſh language belonged to the claſs of Euro- 


pean mother-tongues. But Ari iftarclus non videt 


omnia. The great Luminaries, that have ſince 
ſhined upon the antiquarian world, were not 
then riſen. Llwyd and Pezron, thoſe * 
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of Celtic knowledge, and Boaſt of Britiſt 1 5 

quaries, had not then appeared on the ſtage of 
Literature. The former of theſe, by his Com- 
parative Etymology which makes a part of his 


celebrated Archæologia Britannica, hath pointed 
out a method of, and laid down very eaſy rules 


— 


for, reducing all the ancient and modern 
tongues of Europe to one general ſource and 
common origin. The latter, in his Antiguite de 


la Langue & de la Nation de Celtes, hath proved, 


by his amazing Kkill in languages and hiſtory, 


that this common origin of the European tongues, 


was no other than the ancient Celtic ; and that 
again derived from the Gomarian and Taonian or 
Tonic, the languages of Gomer and Javan the 


ſons of Faphet after the confuſion at Babel: that 


; the Celtic was the language of the Titans, a 


great and warlike nation, who ſpread themſelves 


of which | language the Greek, Latin, Teu- 


tonic, Gauli M. Britiſh, Iriſh, &c, are but dif- 


ferent 


not only over all the Lower Afia, but alſo over 
the greateſt part of Europe, and under the 
conduct of their princes, Acmon, Uranus, 
Salurn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. erected a vaſt 
empire, and made their language univerſal ; 


[om 4 
- Fejewt: Gäste, ſomewhat diſguiſed and al- 
tered by mutual intermixtures, by the differ- 
ent pronunciation of different countries, and 

the poliſhing and refinement of Grammarians. 
ys the courſe of his reſearches, this learned Ar- 
morican has given the etymologies of proper | 
names, of rivers, towns, mountains, &c. in the 
Countries over which the Titan empire extend- 
ed itſelf, as alfo thoſe formerly inhabited by the 
 Gauls, the deſcendants of the Titans. And 
theſe, moſt of them at leaſt, ſo naturally reſolve . 
themſelves into Celtic, i. e. Bxitiſſ etymons, | 
that they ſeem to me to carry conviction along 
with them that they are derived from that a+ 

lone, and from no other Language, 


Tho the Authorities already 3 will 
4 probably, b e be thought by all thoſe, whoſe opinion 

_ a writer on the ſubject ought to regard, amply 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the point in hand ; yet 
there i is one Rill behind, quz unus inſtar ef om 
nium; - — who, if all the reſt were entirely loſt, 
might alone ſupply their place with advantage; 
and this is the exqiſitely learned and amazing- 
ly induſtrious M. Bullet, who, in his Memoirs fur 
| | | la 
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12 tangue Celtique, « appears to have made ſome 
progreſs, as a profeſſed Critic expreſſes it, in 

all the languages of the earth.“ This Gentle- 


man has run in the ſame courſe with his coun- 
tryman the learned Pezron, but has out-ſtript 
him in the race, and advanced ſo far beyond 
him as to make the Celtic to be a dialect of the 
original language communicated by the Creator 
to the firſt Parents of mankind. And admit- 
ting the primitive language to have been the 
f Hebrew, which, I fancy, very few will diſpute, 85 
; he is not ſingular in his opinion ; for a very : 
| learned perfon of our own Nation, in his En- 
quiries concerning the firſt Inhabitants, Language, 
&c. of Europe, publiſhed about the ſame time, 
ſuppoſes the Celtic a fiſter-dialeRt of the Hebrew. 
Here alſo co-incides in effect what Dr. Davies 
hath advanced on this head, whoſe words are, 


*Mihi, fo ſenſu meo abundare permittor, ab omni- _ 


bus Europæis et Occidentalibus linguis, ſaltem qua- 
les nunc et multis retro ſeculis fuerunt, alienior efſe 
videtur, quam ut ab illis derivar poſſe vel ſomnie- wy 
tur. Eorumque arridet ſententia qui Babele na- 
tam exiſtimant. Orientalium matricum unam effe 
opinor, aut certe ab Orientalibus immediate progna- 


tam. 
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tam. Pro qua licet opꝛnione ut pro avis et focis di- 
micare nolm, auſim affirmare, Linguam Britanni- 


cum tum vocibus, tum phrafibus et orationis contextu, 


tum literarum pronunciatione, manifeſtam cum Ori- 
entalibus habere congruentiam et affunitatem.” ---In 


Engliſh, « This language (i. e. the Britiſh) ſeems 
to me, if I am allowed to have any judgment 


of my own, to be of a genius ſo different from 


5 all the European and Weſtern languages, at 


leaſt ſuch as they are at preſent and have been 


for many ages paſt, that there is not even the 


flendereſt foundation for thinking i it might be 


derived from them. And I am beſt pleaſed with 


their ſentiment, who deem it to have taken it's 


riſe from Babel. It is my opinion that it is one 
of the Oriental mother-tongues, or at leaſt i im- 
mediately ſprung from theſe. For which my 


way of thinking tho I would not contend as if 


life and fortune depended upon it, yet I may 
venture to affirm that the Britiſſ tongue hath 


an evident agreement and affinity with the Ori- 


ental languages in it's words, phraſes, compoſi- 


tion or trufure, and pronunciation of it's let- 


2 


ters. | | Ap 
Whoſoever well examines the charaQer of 
the 


— . = ex" 


_ 
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the laſt-quoted Author, will be apt to lay no 


ſmall ſtreſs on his determination, as being one 
who was in every reſpect qualified to judge on 
the point. The learned Nicolſon in his Hiſtorical 
Library, under the Article Di&ionaries, expreſs- 
Ty pronounces Dr. Davies's to be * a book which 


ſhews it's excellent author to have been per- 1 


fectly acquainted with all the learned languages, 
as well as his own mother-tongue.” And the 
induſtrious Wood, in his Athene Oxonienſes, 


gives us his character in theſe words ; --- He 


was eſteemed well verſed i in the hiſtory and an- 
tiquities of his own nation, well verſed in the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, a moſt exact eri 
tic, and an indefatigable perſon, and well ac- 
quainted with curious and rare authors. Thus „ 
qualified, he ſpent at leaſt be tween forty and 
fifty years of his life i in ſtudying the language 
of his country, in conſequence of which he ren- 
dered himſelf a perfect maſter of the ancient 


5 Britiſh, and had no inconſiderable ſhare in 


tranſlating the Holy Scriptures into it: as may 
be gathered from his Prefaces to his Grammar 
and Dictionary, collated with their different 
Dates. And it may be juſtly ſay'd of him as was 


allo 
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alſo e d of Dryden, that if he had written no- 
thing but his Preſaces, theſe alone would have | 
been ſufficient to have N him a great 8 


| name. | 


Though it may be choughe, * this time, 
; to be unneceſſary for the elucidation of the ſub- 125 
4 ject; yet I can by no means prevail with my- 
| ſelf not to mention the ingenious Rowlands on 


the occaſion, who, in his Comparative table of ; ” 


languages, hath paralleled 300 Hebrew words | 
with an equal number taken from the ancient 
languages of Europe, correſponding therewith 5 
both in ſound and ſignification, ſo as to evince an 
affinity and near reſemblance between them. 
And having remarked that, of theſe goo He- 
brew words, more than half that number anſwer 
our preſent Britiſh or Welfh ſounds, as near as 
can be expected at ſo remote a diſtance both of 
time and place, he very naturally concludes, 
That the Brztifh tongue, having more of that 
: original language i in it than all the reſt together, 
may merit the eſteem of being reckoned the 
| moſt ancient, and leaft corrupted, language: in this 
weſtern part of the world.” 
D — hos 


571 
Conſidering che narrowneſs of the limits I 
1 11 at my firſt ſetting out, preſcribed to myſelf, 
1 find I have been already rather prolix than 
otherwiſe on this head and, therefore, would 
fain diſmiſs it, but cannot perceive how I can 
do this with ſo good a grace, and ſo much to 
my reader's fatisfaQion as to leave him engag d 
with the learned Holloway, who will not fail 
| to entertain him with abundance of Brits iſh words 
naturally derived from Hebrew Originals; ; nor 
doth he ever ſeem to be ſo well pleaſed, as when 
he is thus employ d. His general method i is, 
; firſt to derive a Britiſh root or primitive from a 
Hebrew one; then, to trace it in it's derivatives;and | 
_ laſtly, to conſider it's metaphorical acceptations. 
And being ſtruck with the naturalneſs and faci- 
| lity of the derivation, and the affinity of both _ 
ſound and ſenſe, he ſometimes concludes thus ; 
This, by the way, ſhews the great antiquity i of 
the Brit „5 language, with it” s wonderful ſim- 
5 Plicity, and cloſe dependence on the Hebrew, 
of which, examples 1 in vaſt numbers might be 
given. Sometimes thus; © Perhaps no 
derived Language can ſhew the like agreement 


with 


1 
with the original.” And ſometimes, in the ſtrains 
of admiration, thus; With what pleafu re 
and advantage might perſons learned in this 
language (i. e. the ancient OR read the He. 
brew 1. 2 F 15 H odd 17 $3 


Let this ; ſuffice to ſhew the as of the 
Combro-Brit iſh language ; ; it's Copiouſneſs comes 


next in courſe to be conſidered, 


N othing c can be n more ie ee 0 to a lan- 
guage than a paucity of words, and a ſcantineſs 
of expreſſions. The moſt vigorous parts muſt. 
ſoon flag under ſuch reſtraints, and the liveli- 
eſt Genius grow tame and languid under ſuch 
perpetual checks. Aproſe- writer i in ſuch a lan- 
guage will labour under an inconveniency . 
logous to that of a man walking in fetters; and 
the poet in i may not unaptly be compared to 
a wretch attempting to run loaded with double- 
irons. The ancient Engl iſh, or more properly 
the Anglo-S axon language, leems to have been 
5 originally very ſcanty ; ; and chis we may infer 
from the neceſſity it was under of borrowing 
from others, here - ithal to ſupply it's Own 
: deficiencies, The Engliſh language indeed, as 


D 2 it 
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4 appears in it's modern garb, diſcovers no- 


thing of it's original meanneſs and priſtine nak- 
edneſs; ſo far from this, that it exhibits at pre- 
ſent a very ſpecious figure; but it hath learn- 


ed the art to make itſelf thus fine with the ſpoils | 


of other languages, i. e. of the Greek, Latin, J- 
talian, French, & ; . and if each of theſe was to 


refume i it's own, proud Maſter Engli iſh would 
be much 1 in the ſame predicament with the Jack- 


daw in the Fable, which when the birds obſerv- 
ed ſtrutting about in feathers not his own, they 


all at onee fall a pluming of him, and when 


5 each of them had reſumed what originally be- 


L longed to himſelf, the cox- comb bird was redu- 


ced to his former ſhabbineſs, and rendered a 


truly ridiculous object. 


= language copious in it's words, and a- 


bounding in variety of expreſſion, is the delight 
of the Orator, and i is efſential to the very exiſt- 


ence of the Bard. It enables the former agree- 


ably to vary his dition, and to round his peri- 


- ods to a charming degree of fweetneſs : the lat- 


ter it enables ever to avoid a diſguſting | ſame- 


neſs 


150 


neſs of verſification, and to produce a melo. 


ous . in his lines. 


What hath been fay'd of the Engls ih o may, 


| with very few exceptions, be affirmed of molt 


of the modern languages of Europe ; ; which 
3 however they may differ in other reſpects, agree 
in this, nameh, That they borrow their techni- 
cal terms, and names of the Sciences, from the 


Greek : : and this i is a proof of their native po- 


very and domeſtie ſcantineſs. 


But the Cambro-Brit . or Welk 1 is 
podeſled of native ornaments, and unborrowed 
treaſures. It rivals the celebrated Greek itlelf 
in it's aptitude to form the moſt beautiful deri- 
vatives; as well as in the elegance, facility and 

expreſſiveneſs of an infinite variety of compounds: 


but if we compere theſe languages in regard to 


7 rimitives, eſpecially thoſe that are ſynonymous, 


the Greek with all it's boaſted copiouſneſs mult 
here give way. The learned Humphrey Prich- 
ard, touching upon this point if his celebrated 


Preface to Dr. J. D. Rhys's Grammar, hath 
theſe words — 2 Lingus (fine dubio) deriva- 


 tionibus 
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Weiber; compoſitionibus, vocum ptitudinie, el ſer- 
monis venuſtate adeo dives, ut ad cujuſtibet artis cog- 
nitionem exprimendam, facilius aut felicius nihl 
| exoptari foterit.” The ſubſtance whereof i is as 
follows ; _—_ A language this (beyond all dif- 


1 pute) ſo abounding i in derivatives, compounds, ; 


. K AIP A q . IE OY IT PN RY 
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propriety of words, and beauty of expreſſion, 
that for the purpoſe of communicating the 
knowledge of any art or ſcience, nothing that 
was attended with greater facility, or more hap- i 
pily calculated, could poſſibly be wiſhed for.” 
And the Great Dr. Davies, whoſe ſentiments on 
the ſubject will not fail to engage the attention , 
of the Learned, in his Preface to his Diction- 

| ary writes thus Compo ſita in naſtra lingua tam 

funt A infinita, ut ne Graca quidem in hac 
Harte concedat copiæ tantopere jaflater, que tamen 

in compoſitionibus ut plurimum fita eſt. In Eng- 
 lifh; „The compounds in our language are ſo in- 
| finitely numerous, that in this reſpect it by no 
means falls ſhort not even of the ſo much boaſted 
| een of the Greek, which however lies 


moſtly i in it $ 's compounds.” | 


But 
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But what hath been here aſſerted, I ſhall | 
proceed to explain' and confirm by a few exam- 
ples. Horizon is an Aſtronomical term of Greek 
extraction, and made uſe of to expreſs The cir- 
cular line that limits the view and bounds the fight. 
This term Cicero would fain Latinize ; and the 
Latin, we muſt own, was by no means an in- 
: expreſſive language, eſpecially in the mouth of 
a Cicero; but Finiens, or Orbis finiens, is (in my 
humble opinion) flat and languid, when com- 
pared with the native energy of the original 
term Horizon. Here Seneca too would try his 
ſkill, but with no better, if with equal, ſucceſs: 
for Finitor will be hardly thought to mend the 
matter. The French, probably out of a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the innate debility of their lan- 
N guage, never attempted atranſlation of this term, 


but have always uſed it, without either mask or 


diſguiſe, in it's primitive form, The Engliſh 
alſo have borrowed and retained the term with- 
out any transformation, whether it was from a 
_ fondneſs of copying after their good neighbours | 
the French, or from what other motive, I will 
not take upon me to determine. But whether 
Terfyn-gylch, the Cambro-Britifh term anſwering 

| to 


NE TT w'J 
to the Greek hen not equally expreſſive and con- 
veys an idea equally diſtin& and nervous with 
Horizon, I ſhall not heſitate to ſubmit to the 
a determination of any one, that is but tolerably 5 
acquainted with both languages. From a kind | 
of preſaging confidence of a decifion in my fa- 
vour, I was going to cry out, - - - Ex uno difeite 
omnes; but upon recollection, 1 have reaſon to 
know that man-kind in general are more tena- 
eious of their opinions, upon how ſlight ſo-ever | 
a foundation they may at firſt have been enter- 
tained, than to ſuffer themſelves to be beat out 
of them by a ſingle argument; tho! ever; ſo co 
gent andconvincing. I therefore proceed in the 
buſineſs of exemplification. Grammar is a term 
borrowed from the Greek, and uſed with little 
variation by the Latins, French, Engliſh, &c ; 
but the Welſh are underno neceſſity of borrowing : 
from others while they have ſo ſignificant a term 
of their own as Liythyreg. I might with equal 
propriety inſtance in the terms Arithmetic, A- 
fironomy, Logic, Mufz c, &c; but who-ever will 
but take the pains to conſult the Engliſh- We Iſh 
n that is now a publiſhing in Quarto by 
ſubſcrip- 


7 
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ſubſcription, will be fully convinced of the 


truth of what 1 18 here advanced, 


reſpef of ſynonymous primitives the 
Cambro-Britiſh language i is rivaled by few, but 
_ excelled by none, except it be the Arabic, which 
may be fay d to be bewilderingl copious ; for, 
| if what we are told by ſome Authors be true, 
the Arabians have no fewer than a thouſand 
words whereby to expreſs a Sword, and three 9 


: hundred that ſignify a Lion. 


But the Combro-Bri ih compounds and de- 
compounds have always been, and ever will be, 
the admiration of all that are acquainted with : 
the language : for here we may obſerve two, 
three, four, five, and ſometimes fax words coa- 
leſce ſo naturally, through the change of initials, 
as to produce harmoniouſneſs of ſound, as well 
as expreſſiveneſs of ſenſe. For inſtance, Teulu 
(rectius {y-lu) ſignifying a Family ; compounded 
of Ty a houſe, and Zlu a number of perſons. 
united together, Tylwyth, a Family; com pound- 
ed of Ty a houſe, and Duyth a tribe. Om. 


maethin, a family; Fompounges of d toge- 
E. ther. 
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ther, maet WR! and In a band c or 


company; guaſi dicas, A company of perſons 


boarding: together. Llathr-gein-dlos Fuyn is an 
epithet for a fine woman, and it is compound- 
ed of Llathr bright, cain (fem. gain) fair, thws 
(fem. dlos) beautiful i. e. in perſon, and muyn 
(fem. fwyn) gentle i. e. in manners. Gor-lathr- 
gein-deg-fwyn is an epithet much of the ſame 
| ſignification with the former, but heightened 


by the prepoſitive particle Gor i. e. very or ex- 


ceeding.  Cym-mleth-eur-gruydr-gein-dorch, i 2 e. 
. many a braid of golden hue 


The waving beauteous wreath, — 


Tho theſe laſt decompounds — -theſe f ſeſqui- 


pedalia verba have nothing rugged in their | 


found or iruure, yet by theſe I would repre- 


ſent, not what uſually ts, but only what oc- 


cafionally may be, done in this copious language. 


I now proceed to conſider it's Grammatical 


Ver fection, and in order to this I ſhall lay before 


the reader the common or generally prevailing 
Welſk Alphabet, with the ſimilar ſound of each 
Character i in a collateral column, r. 


. 
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Charafters. Pronounced. 
A, as 4 Engliſhin Man; but when circumflex- 
2 ed, as in Mane. 
B, as B Engliſh, 
c, as K Engliſh, or c bud! in Can, come, &c: 
never ſoft, as in Ceaſe, City, &c. : 


Ch, as X Greek properly pronounced, t the ö 
Engliſh having no ſound ſimilar to it. 
D, as D Engliſh. 
Dd, as Th Engliſh, in Then, They, Kc, i. e. bott, : 
not hard, as in Think, Third, ee. | 
E, as E Engliſh | in Ten, Fen, & ; ; but when 
 circumflexed, as Ea, i in Bear, Rear, &c. 
F, as J, in Very, Vile, Kc; « or as F Engliſh in 
e 
Fr, as F Engliſh, in Fan, Fight, Ke; or as . 
. Engliſh, in Of. 5 
&, as G Engliſh, in Gain, Ger, Gone, Kc, i 1. e. 
hard; never loft, as in Gin, Gender, Ke. 
Ha as H Engliſh, in Hand, Houſe, &c. 
I, as 1 Engliſh, in Hid, Bid, Rid, Ke but 
when circumflexed, as Ee, in : Deed, Feed, Sc. 
By as 2 Engliſh. 

Ll, is L ſtrongly aſpirated, and can be * 

ſented i in n Engliſh only by Lk, or Lk. 
E 2 CN M. as 
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M, as M Engliſh. 
N, as N Engliſh. 
Ng, as Ng in the Engliſh words Bring, King, 7 
Long, Song, &c. | 
O, as O Engliſh, in Cone; but when circum- 
flexed, as O, in Bone. f 1 
„ Engliſh. 

| Ph, as Ph Engliſh, in n Phy ic, © ot phy, Sc. 
R, as R Engliſh. 

Rh, as Rh Engliſh, in Mie, Rheum, Ge. 
8, as S Engliſh, in Senſe, Since, Sc. 
* as T Engliſh, in Ton, Tun, Temper, Sc. 


. b, as Th Engliſh, in Thanks, Thick, Death, Se; 


but never as in Then, They, &c. 
U, * 1 Engliſh, in Bl: ifs, 1 Miſs, This; but if 
circumflexed, as Fe in Green, Seen, Sc; 3 
or rather ſomething like U French, in Un 
5 Une. N 125 
W, as 0 in the Engliſh 3 To, or Oo 1n 
| Good ; but when circumflexed, ; as 00 in | Joon, 
3 Moon, Noon, Sc. DIS 

5 in any ſyllable of a word, except the laſt, as 
U Engliſh in Burn, Churn, Hunt, Kc; dor 
as 2 in Bird, Firſt, &c : but in the laſt tyl- 


lable of a word (whether the word conſiſt of 
one | 
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one or more ſyllables), as i Engliſ i in Birk, 


 Girth, Mirth, Sin, &c ; or as i Latin in Vis, 
{ Virtus, &c; except that i in a theſe Monoſylla- 
bles, V, ydd, m, In, Jr, 955 , dy, myn, 
it retains it's former ſound, i.e. of UV Eng- 
liſ in Burn, Churn, &c. --- N. B. The both 
ſounds of Y are repreſented nearly in the 
Engliſh word Sundry ; 3 but more perfetlly in 
the Latin word, Nunquis; and entirely in the 
| Welſh words, Hynny, lythyr, myfyr, pybyr, 
r, Kc. Let it alſo be noted, that the 
* circumflexed y hath one and the fame 
found with the circumflexed U; yet, for 


_ etymological reaſons, the one ought never 
al 10 be uſed for the other. 


I have been thus expreſs and minute on the 
ſounds of the Letters, as well knowing that who- 
ſoever is but well-informed in this article, muſt 
of courſe know to read the Cambro-Britiſh Lan- 
| guage; for in this, as well as in thoſe celebrated 

Languages of Greece and Rome, every Character | 
ſet down in a word is fully and diſtin&ly pro- 
nounced in reading, fo as to produce one unt- 
form and unvaried ſound. Here no written Cha- 


racter 
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riteri is ever erwhimbcatly funk i in pronunciation, 
or forced to expreſs a multiplicity of ſounds, as 
in the Engliſh, the French, and other modern 
languages. Let any one but learn the Alpha 
bet and the power of it's letters, and he ſhall 
need no further aid or aſſiſtance in the 
8 article of reading; for then the work is | done, 
and the labour is over. | 

It muſt, however, be confidered that 3 
impoſſible to read any language with propriety, 
ö without an acquaintance with it's Accent; but 
in the Welſh this i is eaſily attainable ; for all it's 
; words (of what quality ſoever), conſiſting of 
more than one ſyllable, are accented on the 
Penultima, excepting Verbs ending in au and oz, 


together with contracted Verbals derived from 
the former, which have their Ultima circumflex- 
ed. So that with regard to accentuation, this 
our Language hath confeſſedly the advantage, 
not only over the Englzh, but even over thoſe 
learned Languages the Greek and Latin : for the 
rules of accenting in the former of theſe, i. e. the 
_ Greek, as being made to claſh with, and, as it 

were, to fly in the face of the natural Quantity 
_ of ſyllables, are unnatural, perplex, and intri- 


cate 
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cate; and in the latter, one ought to be well- 


ſkilled | in it's Profody and laws of Verſification 
- before he pretends to read with any degree of 


accuracy. | But the native ſimplicity of our 
Language, in this point, never appears to e- 
. qual advantage as when contraſted with the 


Engliſh, whoſe mode of Accent is at this day : 
capricioully puzzling, as having of late been 
: continually ſhifting with the veering Taſte of 7 


the Times, which is as unſteady as a weather- 
: cock : nor hath the celebrated * Johnſon with 


all his literary abilities --- with Learning and 

Reaſon at his ſide, and Fame in his train 
been able to ſubdue the ever-changing Proteus, 

reduce him to, and fix him in, the natural ſhape. 


| A young Fellow, whom Fortune hath ſtationed 


as a Reader in ſome place of eminence, and on 


whom N ature (to atone for his mental deficien- 


cies) hath beſtowed a melodious voice, will out 


of meer vanity, and an oſtentatious deſire of diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf, form the project af al. 


| tering the prevailing mode of Accentuation and 


2 Dr. 3 Johnſon, Author 85 the Engliſh. 
e the Rambler, &c. &c. 
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ol intr oducing, a new one; and this he will have 
ſufficient authority to elles by means of the 2 
above-mentioned advantage. This principle (i.e. | 


a deſire % bring taken notice of i) which is im- 
5 Fog reed 1 yr within due hounds, | 
hurries men on to make themſelves oftentimes 5 
| ridiculous, and ſometimes pernicious. to Soci- 
ety. Actuated by tus the Frenchman formerly | 
came tripping a minuet down the middle ille or 
nave of St. Peter's at Rome, who being aſked. 
by his companion that ſtood amazed at his be- 
haviour, what he meant by it, anſwered very 
| jovially, 4 On doit faire quelque choſe pour ſe diſ- 
linguer.” And it was this ſame principle, 
that influenced Eroſtratus in ancient times to ſet | 
the temple of Diana at Epheſus on fire. But 
from what cauſe or principle ſo-ever it may 
have ſprung. it will evidently appear to the 
candid Critic and competent Judge in theſe 
matters, that the ſtate of the Engliſh Accent 
at preſent is inconſiſtent with all Analogy, is in 
ſome caſes dubious and uncertain; and in others, 
forced, affected and unnatural. If what is here 
allerted be void of foundation, and the charge 


ground- 


1 1 4 
groundleſs, let any one but take the pains to 
refute it, his ar guments ſhall be fairly weighed 


in the ſcale of Reaſon, and I ſolemnly promiſe ; 


not to preclude, but always to preſerve my 
mind open to, conviction. I wiſh, and would 


greatly rejoice, to ſee every ſtain of affectation 


wiped off . every brand of imperfection eraſed 


—— from a language ſo * and expreſſiwe, 


as the Engliſh is in it's preſent (in other re- 


ſpects) improved ſtate. And why this may not 


be accompliſhed, reaſon there is none. It is a 


taſk eaſy in itſelf, ſince nothing more is requiſite | 


for the purpoſe than to lay down a few com- 


prehenſive well- digeſted rules, uniformly de- 


duced from analogical principles, and to have ; 


| theſe fixed as a ſtandard by proper authority. 


Why ſhould any foundation for ſo diſgraceful : "2 


charge be ſuffered any longer to remain? 

6 Pudet hac opprobria nobis 

Et dici potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli.” 
Theſe ſcandals we with indignation] hear, = 


And yet muſt own th accus'd we cannot clear. 


What hath been ha PE d, wich regard to 
, the Engliſh Language, may, if the Reader 
*F * 


_ . 
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1 
pleaſeth, be conſidered as a kind of digreſfion, 


and not intimately connected with the ſubjeẽt 
in n hand. 


That which hath moſt of the appearance of 
difficulty in the Welſh Language (eſpecially ö 
to thoſe that are ſtrangers to, or but ſuperfici- 
ally acquainted with, it) 1 is the Variation of theſe 
letters, viz. ö, c, d, g, Il, n, þ, rh, t, when they 
are initial, i LC. begin a word; and which, from 

this their changing quality, or diſpoſition to. 
vary, are ſtyled mutable or convertible Conſonants. 
But this difficulty i iS only apparent, and not real, 5 
ariſing from a diſtant and ſuperficial ſurvey of _ 
the matter, and, conſequently, will vaniſh away 
upon a cloſer inſpection: : for, let any one but 
examine the point with proper attention, and 
he will find theſe Variation of Initials conducted 
by expreſs and definitive Rules; and founded 
upon a judicious and laudable principle, name 
ly, that of ſmoothing the pronunciation of the 
Language, and thereby rendering the Reading 5 
of it caſier, more melodious and agreeable. Nor 
4 yet 18 this altogether appropriate to the We Ih; 
for we find in the Hebrew a parallel to this, as 
far as it goes, but not ſo extenſible, in thoſe 


ſix 


L 43 Þ 
fix tad of the Alphabet called by the Gram- 


. marians Begadkephath, which have an attenuated, | 


or an aſpirated, ſound, as they are, or are not, 


marked with the point, Dageſi. In the Greek 


too we find ſomething analogous to this ; name- 


"IF 5 in thoſe Conſonants called Mutes, which : 


change their ſounds from the hard to the þ fo ft, 
and thence to the aſpirate, and yet, in every 
= Variation, retain an evident alliance with each 


| other : and inneres of this I might give in the 


Characteriſtics of Greek Verbs, but that deem 
it unneceſſary, ſince the point hath been fo late- 


| ly illuſtrated by the learned and ingenious Dr. 


| Llewelyn, with a Happineſs and facility 8 


to himſelf, 


11 may not be improper here to remark, 


that, 2 the Change of Initials in the Nee 


Language, the ſtricteſt regularity is always 
| obſerved: for this change is never admitted, 


but between Letters of the ſame organ; t& that 


dental; are never changed into labials, nor r labial 


. into dental, Sc. 


In thoſe celebrated Languages of Antiqui- 
ty, the Greek and Latin. the terminations of 


words | 
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words were generally a affected by arecaling parts | 


of ſpeech ; ſo that the agent, in that caſe, act- 


ed at ſome diſtance: but i in the Cambro-Britiſh f 
Language, a foregoing word acts for the moſt 


part, with an immediate influence upon the 


initial Letter of the ſubſequent ; which, in my 


opinion, is more natural. 


Whoſoever would know more of this mat- 


f ter, let him conſult Dr. Danes's Grammar, or 
Gambold' s, or Richards's prefixed to his Diction- 
ary; and let him beſtow but half the attention, 
upon any one of theſe, that is requiſite in order 
to attain a competent {kill in either the Latin or 


Greek Grammar; then, if he can, let him 


with-hold his approbation from, and refuſe his 
aſſent to, what hath been here advanced with 


regard to the perfection of the Grammar of the 


Mel I Tongue. But if any one ſhould be i 
A prejudiced againſt the Language, as to be ob- 


ſtinately deaf to what-ever argument may be 


: produced in it $ favour ; * an d ſhould take up 


this Pamphlet with a determined reſolution not 


to be convinced by any reaſon it may contain ; 


| let ſuch know that it was never intended for his 


_ peruſal. 


I come 


the Poetry of the Ancient Britons, whoſe * lan- 


F& } 


I come now to make ſome Obſervations on 


guage ſeems to be partibularly adapted for poe- 
try, ſays an ingenious Author whom few will 
accuſe of partiality to it; for, when he hath 
with no little pains, and ſome taſte, erected A 
kind of Pillar 3 in honour of i it, he applieth his 
pick. ar with ſo much dexterity to the foundati- 
on, chat with a fingle ſtroke he lays it level with 
the ground. | On che ide of Praiſe, he menti- 
ons ſo many articles as it $ indiſputable proper- 
ty, that, being added together, form a very con- 
ſaderable aggregate in it's favour: but he never 
fails to ſet down ſuch particulars on the other | 
fide, as will, upon their being ſummed up and 
the neceſſary deduction made, exhibit a clear 

35 ballance againſt it. It's variety (1. e. of the 
Welſh language), copiouſneſs, and even harmony, 
is to be equalled by few, perhaps excelled by 
none; ſays this elegant Writer, in a fit of - 
good humour. And again; — „This lan- 
guage, --- however extraordinary it may ſeem 
to ſome, on account of the multiplicity of gut- 
J turals and conſonants with which it abounds, 
has the loftneſs and harmony of the Italian, 
with 
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- 4 with the majeſty and expreſſion of the Greek. 5 
b Handſomely (and, if I know any thing of the | 


. matter, Juſtly) lay a! But, is there not -a pal- 
pable inconſiſtency between theſe encomiums, 


and what follows at no great diſtance: --- © The 
| poets (ſays he), or ſuch as pretend to be ſuch, 

arrogate to themſelves a moſt unwarrantable 
poetical licence of coining words, for the ſake 

of ſound; and this they will ſeldom ſcruple to 
do, whenever they want a word for rhyme. 
Hence the greateſt part of their poetry, is no- 
thing more than melodious nonſenfe, * perfect 5 
| Jargon of harmonious ſounds. And when tranſ- 
lated, ſcarce reducible to common ſenſe. This 
unbounded poetical licence, though generally, 
| yet, is not univerſally adopted. For there are 
not wanting many poets, who ſeldom claim this 


unvarrantable prerogative of coining words ad 


libitum,” 


Any one (tho' ever ſo great a ſtranger to 
the language and it's poetry,) that reads 
the above-cited paſſages with proper at- 
' tention, muſt percieve that the former ones 
claſh with the latter; if not in direct terms, yet 


certainly 


— 2 SIR 9 


＋ 3 


certainly | by neceſſary conſequence : or at lealf, 


that it is very improbable, and next to impoſſi- 
ble, that the latter aſſertion ſhould be true, if 


the former ones are ſo. What, in the natne of 


5 Reaſon and Common - ſenſe, ſhould induce the 
5 poets to ſet about coining words, which they 
15 knew could be of no value, as having no mean- 

ing ; when a language, copious, harmonious 


and exprellive as the Welſh is repreſented to be, 


diſplay” dit's ſtores, and ſubmitted to their choice 
a boundleſs variety of words of known ſignifica- 


tions, and eſtabliſhed authority ? If, i in reading 


the Works of our venerable Bards, we happen 7 


to meet with a few words whoſe meaning can- 


not at this day, perhaps, be clearly Arte 5 


are we, from this accidental i ignorance of our's, 


immediately to conclude that they were coined, 


for the ſake of rhyme, by thoſe bards, in whoſe 


works we happen to find them ? We might as 


often as we, in reading the Greek and Latin Clal- 


fies, ſtumble on a word whoſe meaning hath 


been obſcured by the ruſt of Antiquity, with e- 
qual reaſon infer that the Writer, who uſeth i it, 


was the coiner thereof; and that he minted it 


for 
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for the ſole purpoſe of making out the Verſe, 
without regarding in the leaſt whether it had 


any meaning at all or no. The inference, unleſs 
TIT am greatly miſtaken, would be equally wiſe, 5 


natural and judicious i in both caſes. 


Tam really at a loſs to account for the mo- 
tive, that could induce a Writer of diſtinguiſh- 


ed talents ſo dis-ingenuouſly to ſatirize the Mel iſh 2 
Nation ; for I cannot poſlibly conſider The Let- 
ters from Snowdon in any other light, than that 
of a maſked Satire. 


Let the Author of he Letters enjoy, if he 
can, the ſecret pleaſure that ariſeth in the honeſt | 
Author's breaſt from the conſciouſneſs of his 


having done juſtice to his Subject, in treating 
it with faithfulneſs and ſincerity. | | 


The "RR have been always conſidered by 
the Cambro-Britons, and deſervedly too, as the 
. guardians of their Language and conſervators of 
it's purity. In this light they were view'd by 


the celebrated Pr. Davies, as is evident from his 
having 2 


1 49 J 
having choſen, i in the compilation of his DiQion- 


ary,to rely chiefly on their authority: and this he 
might very ſafely venture to do, ſince he well 
knew (as appears f from the Preface to his Gram- 
mar) that their old Laws expreſsly forbad the 
Bards to introduce any new words into their 


compoſitions. But enough of this; and, 


deed Iam glad to have finiſhed the taſk of 8 | 


tation, which I entered upon not without ſome 


degree of reluQance. 


5 


ancient and modern: : for here- in we may ob- 
ſerve ſuch a peculiar ingenuity in the ſelection 
and arrangement of words, as to produce a 


rhythmical concatenation of ſounds in every 


verſe; which concatenation 1s ſo characteriſtic 8 


of, and eſſential to Welſh poetry, that, excluſive | 
of this, it could have no exiſtence. With re- 


gard to the texture and verſification of their 
poems, no bards, in any language, ever ſur- 


paſs' d the Welſh; or even equal'd them, if we 


may depend in this caſe on the judgment of 


E dmund Proſe, Archdeacon of M erioneth, who 


8 was 


The Welſh, In the ſtruQure of it's Poetry, 


is widely different from all other languages both 
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was as well acquainted as any man living with 


the rules and genius of Welt, poetry ; and whoſe 
talents, as a Latin poet, appear by no meahs 
contemptible from the ſpecimen we have of them 


ina Copy of verſes, writtenby him when he was 


eighty years of age, and which may be ſeen pre- 
fix d to Dr Davies's Grammar. On the \ nd 


try of his native country, his words are; 


M phrofais, dan fr afen, 
Gwe mor gaeth ar Gymraeg wen,” 
. Which may be thus Engliſh d, 


Of all the tiſſues ever wrought 
On the Parnaſſian hill, 
5 Fair Cambrid' 5 web, in art and thought, 
Diſplays the greateſi ſkill. 


The laws of poetical compoſition in this ls 


5 guage are ſo ſtrict and rigorous, that they muſt 
greatly cramp the genius of the bard, but that 


there is, in the language itſelf, a particular apti- 

tude for that kind of alliteration and jingle, 

which conſtitutes the beauty of it's poetry. 
e 
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The Engliſh reader may perhaps be able to 


form ſome faint idea, ſome mperfeft notion of 
the ſingularity of the Welſh language i in the for- 


mation or conſtruction of it's poetical numbers. ; 


from the following ſtanza on Envy; VIZ, 


80 A Fiend i in | Phzbus' fane he foiltd 
That yonder grew, yet under ground, 
Sprung from the ſpawn of Spite ; 
The Elf his ſpleen durſt not diſplay. 
Nor act the devil in n the day, 
But at the noon of — 


= 


TL would not here be os as if l inti- 


; mated that there was the leaſt ſimilarity 3 in the 
form of the ſtanza, but only in the ſtructure of 


the verſe. For tho', with regard to the for- 


mer, the Cambro-Britiſh Muſe hath, at the in- 


ſtance of her votaries, condeſcended to put on 


5 various other garbs, where-1 in ſhe hath appeared 85 


not only not ungraceful, but. even with ſome degree 


of dignity and eaſe; yet the robes ſhe hath ever 
gloried i in are the Twenty- -four celebrated ancient 

Britiſh Metres, unknownto every Muſe beſides, 
and where. in ſhe hath always ſhone with unrival 1 
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re 3 in native Majeſty confeſt. Some, from a 


very flight. acquaintance with the Welſh language ; 
have magiſterially pronounced it to be harſh, 

rugged, and incapable of. expreſſing ſoft and 
melodious ſounds : but to be convinced of the 

 falſeneſs of the aſſertion one need only read the 

: following couplet, which was written on a 
Harp; viz. | 


„Mae mil o leifiau meluſon, 
Mal mel o hyd ym mola hon. 
I deſpair of being able to convey the melli- 


: fluence of theſe lines into any other language, 5 
but, 1 believe, the ſenſe will be found to be 


pretty nearly expreſſed 3 in this diſtich, 5. 


Within PUR concave of it's i is ud 


The magic ſcale of ſoul-enchanting found. 


e e and Lalin poets, Hs Homer 
and Virgil, have been greatly admired for their 

fingular ſkill in adapting the found to, and mak- 
ing it expreſhve of, the nature of the thing 
| hey deſcribed ; ; thus dexteroully varying their 5 

N pmbers 


e . 
Numbers with the varying Theme, and ever 


accommodating their words to the Subject with 
the niceſt taſte and diſcernment. Various in- 
ſtances of this have been produced ; ſome of 
which, it muſt be acknowledged, c carry their evi- 
dence along with them; while others ſeem to ; 


depend, for this particular beauty attributed to 
them, entirely on the imagination of the critic. 


But it may be juſtly ſay d that no Poets ever 
diſplay d greater maſterlineſs, in this reſpeR, 
than the We Ih ; nor was there ever a lan- 
guage, more happily calculated than theirs for 
the exhibition of this beauty, in all it's variety 
md extent. There i is nothing in Nature more 
awfully grand and majeſtic than the ſound of 
thunder: and yet I believe, I may ſafely ven- 
ture to appeal to the ears of the reader, 
for the truth of the remark I am going to 
make; namely, That the found 1 is, with an a- | 


 mazing happineſs, made an echo to, and, as it 


: were, a picture of the ſenſe in che following 
Aiſtich; 


40 „Tan a dwr yn ymwriaw, 


Vw. r taranau dreigiau draw, * 


Eng- 


| 
* 


[54] 
Engli iſhed, * 
The roaring thunder, dreadful, in it's ire, . 


Is water warring with aerial fire, 


In order to juftify my Hl 1 might 


here proceed to analyze the quotation; point 


out the frequent repetition of the $ canine letter, 


the moſt expreſſive of a hoarſe and rumbling | 


ſound of any in the Language ; take notice of 
the concourſe and aſſemblage of the moſt broad- 


ſounding vowels, the moſt broad-ſounding diph- 


thongs, &c. - - but I have lodged my ap- 
peal with the reader, and, as J have no reaſon 
a diſtruſt either his judgment or his candour, : 


have no defire to withdraw it. 


When a Language deals largely in circum-. 


locations, and makes uſe of a multiplicity "Wh 


words for the conveyance of it's ſentiments, it 


is a ſure ſign of it's native debility and ſcanti- 
nels of expr eſſion: for we may obſerve in this, 
as well as in ſome other caſes, that they, who 
can the leaſt afford it, are the moſt laviſh and 
_ profuſe. But the glory of a Language is an 


expreſſive 


$ 1. e. R. —.— - ſonat heic de nars canina 


Litera —.— PERSIUS, 


„„ 5 | 
expreſſive brevity, and a perſpicuous conciſe- 
neſs; and of this, a thouſand happy inſtances 
might be produced out of the Works of the 


Cambro-Briti % Bards. Judge of the reſt by 
the following ſpecimen; viz. 


0 Gwyr a wna gwr yn Wrol, 
_ Gyr a wna gwyr yn ei ol.” 
Engl iſhed, | Fo 
Brave men \ with bravery will their leaders fire, 


2 Brave chiefs their men with bravery will : 


If theſe few 8 _ Spend re- 
marks, and ſuch as are by no means worthy 
of the Subject, ſhould yet have the good for- 
tune ſo far to excite the curioſity of any per- 
| ſon of taſte and judgment, as to engage him in 

the ſtudy of the Language and it's Poetry; I 
dare undertake that he ſhall have no reaſon in 1 
the ſequel to think his time miſ-employ'd, or 
regret the pains he ſhall have beſtowed upon 
the purſuit: * here he will find the moſt me- 
lodious numbers, the moſt poetical diction, the 
moſt nervous enen, and the moſt elevated 


len- 


( 1 


e to be met with in any language, 


whether ancient or modern; and if any of, or 


all, theſe be the ſtudent's object, he cannot 


poſſibly be here ee 


At 18 pretended by thts that are no friends 


to the ms Language, that there i 1s nothing 


extant in it, that is worthy of the peruſal and 


attention of the gentleman and the man of let- 


ters. The anſwer probably will, as it juſtly 


may, be, that there is at this day i in print an 


; excellent Body of 1 Laws originally written in the 


language, and publiſhed under the ſanction of 
the higheſt authority in thoſe days ; 3 VIZ. The 
Laws of Howel Dada. * A perfect Chaos, ” re e- 
plies the Objector, who, you may ſafely con- 
clude, never ſpent an hour in the examination 
of them; perhaps, never ſaw them i in his life. 
It would be quite idle to offer any thing by way 


of argument, in favour of them, to a perſon of 


this temper; 1 ſhall therefore detain him no 


longer than while I obſerve that the learned Dr. 


Wotton was of a different way of thinking; who, 


having —— a critical {kill i in the language. 
thought 
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thought it worth his while to beſtow an excellent : 
Latin tranſlation with notes upon theſe laws, 
though, to the great regret of the Common- 
wealth of learning, he did not live to publiſh 
theſe fruits of his labour and ſtudy ; ; but the 

loſs was happily ſupplied, in this particular, : 
by the Rev. and learned Mr. William Clarke, who 
has favoured the Public with an elegant edition 8 


of theſe, intr oduced 3 an excellent Preface of 
his own. 


We have the Bille, that ſyſtem of vine 
truth, in this language, being tranſlated into 
it by perſons eminently learned and pious, who, 
as appears from the tranſlation, were unbiaſſed 
by preconceived notions and opinions, un-in- | 
fluenced by bigotry, and untinctured with 
the frenzy of wild enthufiafm ; who upon this 
occaſion, as well. as upon all others, learned 
from the Holy Scriptures to * ſpeak the words 
of ſoberneſs and truth.” Here, as far as I am 
capable of judging, are no perverſions of texts 
for the unworthy purpoſes of ſupporting abſurd 
and impious tenets, the hocking inventions 
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of gloomy fataliſts, and the wayward whimſies 
of diſordered brains. This tranſlation 3 is remark- 
able for the purity of the language, and a native 
ſimplicity of ſtyle which ſo eminently charac- 
teriſes the Original : : for it hath been obſerved 

by the ſkilful in both languages, that there is a 
ſurprizing affinity between the Hebrew and the 
Ancient Britiſh in their idioms, peculiarities | of 


ſtyle, and mode or turn of Expreſſion. . 


There is an . Compoſition in the We ſh 
Language entitled - * 1 Bardd Cuſg, i. e. The 
Viſionary Bard --- conſiſting of three Viſions, 5 

_ v2z. The Viſion of the World ; the Viſion of 
Death; and the Viſion of Hell. This a is ſpe- 

cies of Satire, partly literal but moſtly allegori- 
cal, wherein Vice, Folly, and Vanity are laſhed 
in a very maſterly manner, being dran in 
the moſt hideous (i. A their molt proper) forms, 

and repreſented in all the {ad variety of Woe. 
In this performance are the boldeſt and moſt 
| poetical Perſonifications, the livelieſt and moſt 

animated Deſcriptions, and the nobleſt F lights . 

of Imagination any where to be met with in 


either 
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either proſe. or verſe.” Don Quevedo' $ Viſions 
deſerve by no means to be named with theſe, 
as will be perceived and acknowledged by any | 
one that will but compare them together, tho' 
ever ſo ſuperficially. T have hear'd of a perſon 
that was ſo much i in love with Don Quixot, that 
he took che pains to learn the Spani iſh language, in 

order to have the pleaſure to read his favourite 
author i in the original. 1 ſhould not at all won- 
der if many were to learn the Welſh language, 
that they might be able to read the Bardd Cuſg. 
could they but once form an idea of it's excel: 


lence. 


1 might here proceed to ſpecify ſome Hiſto- 
rians of credit ; 'Y ſome Bards of renown, 
| Phabus 3 ned Sons; ſome Relics of An- 
tiquity, that have hitherto eſcaped the devour- 
ing jaws of Time, which are ſtill extant in the 


Welſh language, ſome i in print and ſome in manu- 


Vs ſcript : but I am perſuaded that. what hath been 


already produced is abundantly ſufficient to 
awaken the attention of the Curious and Can- 


did; and. as to thoſe of a different diſpoſition, . 
7 W 
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* — — Senn nuns — — . Same tabs 
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1 might almoſt as well attempt to raiſe the dead, 
as to rouſe them out of their lethargy, and en- 
gage them to lend an attentive ear to any thing 
| that happens to thwart their Prejudices. 


"There . are ſome even among the ſons of 
' Cambria ( but they are degenerate ſons), that have 
_ conceived ſuch an unaccountable diſlike and a- 
verſion to their mother tongue ---their native lan- 
guage, ----- that they have not ſcrupled to 
wiſh it exterminated, and every memorial of it 
eraſed from off the face of the Earth! But is 
it poſſible that theſe ſhould be deſcended from. 
the Ancient Britons ? It cannot be. No __ It 
cannot be. Theſe certainly muſt be the off. 
ſpring of aliens (Normans, Flemings, &c) that 
have by intruſion formerly got footing in the , 
country. To be a paſlive and unconcerned 
ſpeQator of (tho' one ſhould not proceed ſo far 
as to be aiding and active in) the extirpation of 
the language of one $ Anceſtors, betrays a tame- 
neſs of ſpirit, and a ſervility of diſpoſition, by 
no means becoming a Gentleman, or one that 


hath any anceſtry to boaſt of. Whether a few 


mercen ar y 


TR 5 
mercenary Tradeſmen, a few triking Drovers,- 
&c. may, or may not be ſomething incommod. 
ed by the exiſtence of more langages than one 
at a time in a Nation, is an enquiry of too lit- 
tle i importance to employ the ſerious thoughts of 
the Cultivators of language and literature” for, 
the particular advantage of ſuch individuals is 
an object not worth the care of the liberal and 
enlarged Mind, when that comes in competition 
with more intereſting conſiderations, namely, f 
the concerns, both temporal and ſpiritual, of 


A numerous People 


It may be obſerved that they, who, being 
Welſbmen by birth, have lately commenced Eng- 
 tiſhmen, and either have, or pretend to have, 
forgot their mother tongue, are generally the N 
moſt rancorous againſt it, in order, I ſuppoſe, 
to manifeſt their affection for that which they 


eſpouſed. And herein they imitate turn-coats 
in religion, eſpecially Proteſtants that revolt to 
the Roman Catholics, who, in order to ſheyv 
their zeal for the Church they have adopt- 


— — amen ner Rs 
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ed, eee perecr that which OO: bare 


: deſerted. 


It; is „y abſurd, ang little ſhort © of MY 


neſs, for any one to pretend to treat of the An- 
tiquities_ of Britain without an acquaintance 
; with, or a competent {kill in the Ancient Briti ſh 
Language ; 1 for, without chis, no extent of 
tarning, - Re: no induſtry of reſearch, --- no cri- 
| tical ſagacity, will ever be able to preſerve the 
Brit 97 Antiquary from committing, in every 


page, the moſt ridiculous blunders; whereof A 


proper judge may at any time find inſtances | 
enough to provoke him to the exerciſe of either 
his riſible, or indignant faculties, as he hap- 


pens to be in the humour. I would defy even | 
a Diogenes with all his gravity and all his ſurli- 


neſs, provided he were but ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the Cambro-Britiſk Tongue, to with-hold 
the ſmile at the peruſal of etymologies of the 


names of cities, towns, caſtles, Oc. in Britain, 


meptly given by Engliſh Antiquaries through 
want of {kill in the original language of the - 
Country 
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Country, though 1 other ea t leaned -_ 


No men. 


What I have here advanced are my real and 
undiſſembled ſentiments, offered as a ſacrifice 
to Truth, andn ot proceeding from a cenſorious 
principle, pique, ſpleen, or any other unworthy 


motive or influence whatſoever. 


I am now preparing to take my leave of my 
ſubject, and, for the preſent, to bid the reader 


adieu; having diſcharged (imperfectly, I con- 
feſs, yet to the beſt of my ability) what I con- 


ceived to be a part of my duty to my mother 8 
tongue, and pay d a ſmall tribute te the pre- 


eminence of my native language. I ſhall not he- 


ſitate to profeſs to the world, that I prefer this 5 
to any of the languages ancient or modern, 


that J have any acquaintance with; that it is a 


language whach I greatly admire, *© cujus amor 


mili creſcit in horas,” and for which my af- 
fection encreaſes every hour Nor would 
have the reader by any means imagine, that 55 
this preference ſprings from blind prepoſſeſ. 


fon, 
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fon, or undiſcerning partiality ; no, but bum 


the beſt and moſt impartial judgment, chat 5 
have been ; able to form of the comparative me- 


rit of this language, when I had ſpent many of 
the beſt years of my life in the inveſtigation ; ang 
_ Rudy of it. 
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0 Reſcriptum * * Edmund en [IN : 
"oftogenarii, Archidiaconi Meir- 


ion. in approbationem operis. 
N duo praclari linguam renovare vetuſtam 


E Conati, Senenſis et Oxonienfi $ alumni: 5 
Ambo Joannes dich, Daviſij et ambo, 

| Doftores ambo, et patrio ſermone periti. 

| Corporis is medicus, medicus cœleſtis at alter. 


Fecit utergue fua progrefſus arte venuſtos. „ 
Mitibus a Cambris merito redamandus ueerque eſt. _ 


1 lle, peregrinis multum. verſatus i in oris, 
| Antiquam calami mutat Cambrogena formam. 2 
Tie memor patriæ, fed originis immemor, alma 
Ile memor linguæ, ſed carminis immemor. Unde 
Cæcos ille duces imitatus non videt album. 


Ville fuum laudamus, et amplexamur amorem. 
| 1 Hic 


* See PAGE 50. 
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"he tamen, idque domi, multo vigilantior: imo 
* petit, fuprema petit, ſtudiogue profundo 
Hebræos 7 ontes, tumidos fimul Helladis amnes 
55 aft, et inde fo ja it 1 5 Britannos. 


Hic Pig obduftas tenebrarum ſpargere ale, 


Romani dudum me induxere tyranni, 


Hic docet et cans diſtindte, Granmaticeu | 
Verba logui, lingue veteris radice reperta 
Hebræam ut citius valeamus diſcere linguam, 


8 Et laudare Deum patrio ſermone volentes 


Pivamus Chriſto, cui gloria tota redundet. © 


ENGLISH E D. 


| 26 0 Sons of Fame with ev ry n 
fraught, 1 


2 (One taught at Sens, and one at Oxford taught, ) 
Exert their Skill our Language to reſtore, 40 
That us d by Bards in golden days of Yore. 
| Both theſe are Doctors, and alike i in N ame, i | 
5 (The ſame their proper-, and their fur- the ſame * 


Fo In Cambria's Tongue both knowing, bleſt with 
Skill 


The Critie's Chair with Dignity to fill. 
Phy- 


1 fp x 5 
Phyſicians both ---both friends of humankind. — 
One heals corporeal ills, and one the ſickly mind.” 
Each i in his Branch a fair Proficience ſhows, 
To each his Country warm Affection owes. 


5 Tho- Cambrian-born, yet converſant abroad, 
5 The firſt, by daring Novelty un-aw'd, 
5 Attempts our ancient Alphabet to change, 
| Our vet ran Troops beneath new Banners range. 
Still ; in his Mind our Language holds a Place, 
Tho' unacquainted with! it's Parent-Race ; . 
His native Tongue is ever at his Heart, 
Tho' not well-ſkill'd i in it 8 poetic Art: 
Whence he blind guides implicitly obeys, 
Still preſſing on, unconſcious that he ſtrays. 
Th' Attempt we honour, and tranſmit to Fame 1 
We venerate his love, and glory in his name. 
But in the laſt, tho ne'er abroad, we find 
A more attentive, more diſcerning Mind. 
Each deep Receſs of Language he explores, 
Nor reſts below, but to the Summit ſoars. 
His much - low d Cambrians he conduRs and 
7, brings, 8 
By F Paths direct, to Salem 8 facred spr! ings ; 
Points 


. 
1 4, $ * 
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Points out __ 8 on Grecia I learned 
8 ae t 
And bids them drink where he had drank be- 


fore. 


Error's dark Night, which ext involv'd 
_ > | $a 


, (Too long the Dupe of Rome's enflaving Gail T 


He lends us Light at ance to chaſe away, 
And of fair N reſtore the golden ww 


He gladly deigns "TY Country-men to teach; ; 
By well-weigh'd Rules, the Rudiments of 
W 5 
That, when the Root, firſt, of gur own we gain, 
5 The Hebrew Tongue we thence may ſoon attain; 5 
. ſtill defirous to improve our Days, 
5 We, bleſſing God in Cambria s native Lays, 


May | to the Saviour live, to whom be endleſs 
Praiſe. 
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The Reader of Engi on thay 


"riot be diſpleaſed with che tranſlation of the 


following Fragments, to be met with'in the 
the Diſſertation, where-in the ſenſe 1s more 


. attended to than the words. 


The Motto in the Tide. Page. 
—.— - Antiquam exquirite Matrem. Search out 
your ancient Mother. | 
| PAGE 5, 
Neſeire quid anteguam natus ; fis acciderit, id eſt, 
Pee eſſe puerum. To be unacquainted with 
the ſtate of the world before one 8 own time is, 
in Mell, to be abrays a child. 
PAGE 6. 
Ipſe dixit. A bare aſſertion, 
5 PAGE 8. 
 Euplionic gratia. For better ſound's fake. 
PAGE 1g 
Ariftarchus non videt omnia. The greateſt Cri- 
tic may not diſcover every thing. 
. AGE 32. 


wo uno diſcite omnes. Take one example for 


PAGE 
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r 
. J 
on doit faire quelque choſe pour ſe diſinguer. 


A manought to do ſomething to make himſelf 


J 
Seſquipedalia verba. Words of a foot and a 


half long ; i. e. uncommonly long Words. 


Page 5 line 10 dele it; p. 7. I. 13. for ths read 


this, and I. 14 for this read tie; p. 26 1, 23. after 


given inſert Quotation comma's ; p. 331. 11. for tbe 
read the; p. 45 1. 24 after abounds inſert ; p. 46 
I. 5. after diſtance inſtead of the colon an interrogation, 
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